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BEINGS 

Drawings by Jerome Salzmann 
They come from inside. A selection 
from the artist's booklength series. 
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BEN ON BEN 

An interview by and with Ben Vautier 
Ben is beyond sheer ego. His 
indomitable, unmitigated will meets his 
self-doubting inquisitor. 
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TOTAL ART 

By Ben Vautier 

More from France’s (and the world’s) 
leading exponent on all art can be. Ben, 
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who begins with Duchamp, takes art 
and centrifuges it to the farthest reaches 
of imagination. 
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DON'T STEP OVER THE FENCE 

IT LOOKS BETTER FROM HERE 
By Paul Rutkovsky 

This installation/performance event 
offers anyone a piece of its cardboard- 
constructed action. You can even order 
it sight unseen. It's part of the art of 
Papier Mache Video and “dedicated to 
the promotion of a transient culture.” 
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JERRY N. UELSMANN 

A photographic portfolio 

The place where real meets unreal from 
an artist who lives and teaches in 
Gainesville, Florida. 
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SENTENCE CARDS 

Compiled by Michael Kasper 

Parts from a novelette that combine 
free-floating, recombinant collage with 
a textual ambiance of beeswax and 
nitrous oxide. 
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LANDMASS TRANSLOCATION: 


WEDDING OF ۸۱ 
By George Brecht 

Plans to change the world — quite 
literally — from this artist and engineer 
and originator of Fluxus. 
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VISUAL POEMS 

By Karl Kempton 
kompozing on a typewriter 
kreating a typoglif 


ONCE AGAIN 1965, a poster designed by Mary Ashley 
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ON THE TRAIL OF TIME 


WITH SONIA LANDY SHERIDAN 
By Diane Kirkpatrick 

Sheridan is a pioneer in the artists? use 
of xerography as a medium. The 
author presents both the images of this 
artist as well as the thoughts and 
messages that underlie the work. 
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LADIES AND GENTS 


Xerography by Robert Rindler 
Perhaps the people, like the images 
they are in, have been through a kind 
of maze. They are older and, from 
appearances, seem to have been 
through a lot. However, there can be 
no doubt that Rindler's work, itself, 
has gone through a myriad of 
change-dissolved, collaged, rubber 
stamped, reworked, and overlayed 
with pieces of thread. 
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CENTERSHEET 


By Mira Cantor 

She created a performance event and 
sculpture using 30 suspended lifescale 
figures which were wrapped in 
hospital sheets and surrounded by 
T.V. monitors. A simulation of 
"heaven" rendered in baroque, 
humorously expressionistic terms and 
conceived in the spirit of “sky art.” 
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A HISTORY OF ONCE: 
MUSIC AT THE BOUNDARIES 


By Robert Sheff and Mark Slobin 
ONCE was festivals, new music, a 
forum for composers, and an evolution 
toward performance as an art form. 
Creating new frontiers in the arts in 
the early 60's, ONCE remains a 
seminal, but often overlooked aspect 
to intermedia art of this period. 
Herewith the authors' history and 
insights written in 1965, conveying 
the exuberance of ONCE and other 
artists active at that time. 
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ROBERT CUMMING 

A photographic portfolio 

Images of things that cut, break and 
melt. Cumming, who resides in New 
England, was recently awarded a 
fellowship to study in Japan. 


Bird Monument, 1981, Sculpture by Richard Newman 
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KRUCHONYKH: 


MAKER OF MINIMAL BOOKS 

By Gerald Janecek 

It's pronounced crew-CHAW-nikh, kh 
as in German “ich” and he was called 
"the bogeyman of Russian literature." 
His work of the early 20th century is 
art of the most elemental form, 
powered by “zaum,” the Russian 
brand of nonsensical or “transrational” 
language. 
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FOUNDS 

By Bern Porter 

To paraphrase Apollinaire's thoughts 
on advertising, these are the poetry of 
our epoch. 
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MONUMENT SERIES 

Sculpture by Richard Newman 

These pieces exude their own magic — 
the presence of death within life, and 
spirit within form. 
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ART ALTERNATIVES IN PRINT 
Capsule reviews and ordering 
information on various books, records 
and publications 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

A selection of images from mail artists 
the world over with a special focus on 
the mail art archives of Europe, and 
Mohammed a center of “restricted” 
communication in Italy. 


Cover: Ben Vautier 

Total Art Matchbook recreates a 

1964 edition by the artist. 

Frontice: 

Photograph by Jerry N. Uelsmann 
Back Cover: 

“Die Winde,” an environment by Wolf 
Vostell as part of Fluxus Zug. Asa 
mobile museum of Vostell’s art, the 
Fluxus Zug was a series of containers 
aboard a train which toured much of 
Germany during 1981. “Die Winde” 
was one environment which utilized a 
Mercedes 600 with 20 T.V. monitors 
mounted in it. The walls of this 
particular container were covered with 
carbon and a live camera projected 
electronic portraits of visitors as they 
entered the container. 


| y. an ambiguous kind 


of magazine. 

Anything goes. 

Even the name, Lightworks, is rather 
non-specific by intention. What we do 
offer is open-ended, far-ranging 
explorations of art and communication: 

a sampling of vital work too often 
overlooked or bypassed. Our contents 
reflect people who push the limits. 

The focus of our presentation is wide and 
always open to invigorating possibilities 
and in this we take pleasure. 


Designer/Editor 
& Majordomo: Charlton Burch 


Managing Editor 


& Finance Director: Andrea Martin 


Typesetting: Word City: Chicago Print Center 
Printing: Thomson-Shore, Inc. 
Matchbooks: Lion Match, Detroit 


ISSN 0161-4223 
Manufactured in the United States of America 


Lightworks, Number 14/15, Winter 1981/82 
© Lightworks Magazine, Inc. 1982 
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Editorial and sales office: 
P.O. Box 1202, Birmingham, 
Michigan U.S.A. 48012/1202 


Lightworks is a non-profit, tax exempt 
corporation supported by issue sales, 
subscriptions, grants and individual 
contributions. Publication occurs on an irregular 
basis, however, 4 future issues are $15 to 
individuals and $20 to institutions. 

Available back issues: 13-$3, 11/12-$5, 
10-$2, 7-$10, and 2,3,5,6-$1 each. 
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By Jerome Salzmann 
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Mirrors will always love me. 


Was I lost in translation? 
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Question /Ben: Ben, you are a very controversed artist with a few 
unconditional admirers and others who just don't take you 
seriously. Some say, "Since 1960, Ben keeps moving about, taking 
great pains to get glory, yet, he has got no where, he has nothing to 
say." What do you answer? 


AnswerlBen: I say that when the New Realists as Arman, Klein, 
and Raysse yielded to esthétism; when Pop artists did object 
production; when Abstract Expressionists did manual work, I, 
Ben, the fool for some people, theoritician for others, I grappled for 
the search of a post-Duchamp situation and found it. 


Question/Ben: So you are the greatest? 


AnswerlBen: Some others are good too, as Andy Warhol, George 
Brecht, but I must confess they have all something missing. 


Question/Ben: What of the French artists, Buren and Viallat? Were 
not their statements important? 


Answer/Ben: Buren's statement was an attempt at a post-Duchamp 
Situation. Alas, he fell into childhood, painting little boats. He did 
not assume his statement to the end. With Viallat, it was the same 
thing. Deconstruction of painting, the effect of free canvas 
contained the fruits of a new research but like Buren, Viallat fell 
into a mannerism-mania, boiling his beans at all sauces. 
Nevertheless, I think that they recognized their limits in doing that. 


Question/Ben: Doesn't it disturb you to be alone to think yourself 
important? 


AnswerlBen: No, the truth will spread and my lack of varnish will 
not change much. I will be recognized as the best. 


Question/Ben: That is pretention? 


AnswerlBen: No, it is a simple matter of fact, as two and two are 
four. As well as on a theoritical level with my thesis about newness 
as оп my research for post-Cage and post-Duchamp situations. I am 
the one. 


Question/Ben: But, where is your product? Your quality? 


AnswerlBen: Who is talking to you about product? I am talking 
about change. There was Kandinsky, Malevich, Marcel Duchamp 
and now, there is Ben. In fact, to tell you the truth, Ihave nothing to 
be compared with todays artists like Beuys, Baselitz, Minimal 
Artists are only puppets, producers of art products as in souvenir's 
shop. 


An Interview with and by Ben Vautier 


Out of the student revolt at the Sorbonne in the late 60 8 came a 
slogan, “Imagination—the only reality." 

Ben is a living testament to that ideal. He is the dreamer who 
keeps us aware of the big picture. And since no one else claims it, 
Ben makes it his own. Vautier, a primemover of Fluxus in 
Europe, has produced boxed editions of God, wine glasses in 
limited editions of 20 with certificates verifying that the contents 
were drunk in sequence by the artist, and numerous paintings. 
These are oftentimes handwritten manifestos, philosophical 
musings and The truth according to Ben. Vautier lives in Nice, 
France with his lady, Annie. 


Ima dn] 
Question/Ben: Still fortunate you recognize Marcel Duchamp' s 
importance. Some think you are his shadow, that without him, you 
would not exist. 


AnswerlBen: It is true. That Marcel Duchamp realised with the 
"ready made" an important change in painting, but he did not 
completely assume the rupture. He never said, “Because of this 
bottle-holder, everything is art today." I said it. I just underlined 
Marcel Duchamp, himself, while everybody attached importance 
to "Le Grand Verre" or to his mediocre impressionist/futurist 
paintings. Then after underlining the basic “Everything is art” 
statement, I went one step further and said “Truth will change art." 
And it did, or it will. 


Question/Ben: But where is the truth? 
Answer/Ben: I am the truth. 
Question/Ben: And what about George Brecht? 


Answer/Ben: George Brecht gets me a bit anxious because, 
amongst other things, he wants to be seventh and it is much more 
difficult to be seventh for he has to be between six and the eight. My 
situation is different. If I am first, it is because there is no one else in 
front. If I had tried to be the 27th, I would have been lying and if lie 
I am only the 77th. So I prefer staying the first. 


Question/Ben: / repeat, where is your quality, your work of art, 
even a “mediocre” one? 


Answer/Ben: You do not understand. I already told you quality 
does not count. 


Question/Ben: Then it' s humour? 
Answer/Ben: No, not humour. I am not a comic. 
Question/Ben: Then what? 


Answer/Ben: Lucidity. I see things as they are. The others don't see 
anything and neither do I, but I know it is so. Thanks to my lucidity 
I resolved the equation of art in the future. 


Question/Ben: What does it all boil down to? 
Answer/Ben: Presence and Ego-nothing else. 


pre Ben | ОЗ | ARA 
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—— By Ben Vautier m aa 


Te exist today two concepts of beauty. The 
first, defended by the proponents of classical 
art and abstract art, is that beauty possesses 
harmonious limits which can be more or less 
determined. The second, and it is this which 
interests us because it is common to all those 
who | mention below, is that art is Total, that is to 
say that, anything can be art. Nevertheless, if each 
of us believes in every possibility, each will 
understand and communicate this through his 
unique personality. Thus in the work of Klein and 
Isou it is an absolute Totality, in the work of Cage 
an indeterminate Totality. With Dali, an exhibition- 
istic Totality. With George Brecht, an everyday life 
Totality and for me a 'think big' Totality, unlimited, 
containing all the possibilities of the preceding 
Totalities. 

Before describing this Totality which appears in 
my work, | wish to recall my aesthetic convictions 
on which it is founded and for which | have argued 
elsewhere. My first statement of belief is that 
creativity is synonymous with originality. 

The second is that originality is set in Life. That 
is to say that the search for and preservation of 
originality are the only activities of any value to 
man. These alone keep man away from death and 
stagnation. They represent evolution, transfor- 
mation and progress. 
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My third statement of belief is that originality in 
the work of a creative individual is the result of 
intelligent aggression. One makes original things 
in order to be superior to others. 

From these principles, to which | remain 
faithful, | have investigated since 1959 all possible 
avenues to Art. All my actions, attitudes and 
reflections in my art come from a desire to present 
original work as different as possible from that of 
others. 

My main influences are the Ready-mades of 
Marcel Duchamp, the Appropriations of Yves 
Klein, the Pretension of Isidore Isou, the Simplicity 
and The Idea of Anonymity of George Brecht and 
the Non-Art of Dada. My areas of investigation 
between 1959 and 1965 are of two orders: The 
first consists of a series of gestures and of 
signatures of appropriation. | have signed the idea 
of Totality, Death, God and the History of Art. 

These appropriations were realized in the form 
of written panels, black boxes, sculptural objects, 
ready-mades, certificates, essays, posters, 
gestures, etc. 

My second domain concerns particularly the 
existence and the essence of art itself. It is a 
questioning and philosophical attitude  to- 
wards artistic creation. lt appears in my work in 
the form of theories, printed declarations (small 
cards), manifestos, etc. 


L'Art Total is 
to become conscious of everything that happens, is happening or will happen in time and Space. 


L'Art Total is 
to push to the limits of the impossible all imaginable and unimaginable propositions 
in comparison with all given possibilities. 


L'Art Total is 
to be able to change all the dates of all the masterpieces of the History of Art: 
Botticelli 1962, Picasso 1800, Mondrian 1600, etc. 


L'Art Total is 
to transfer man biologically so that he won't create any more art. 


L'Art Total is 
the invention of a time machine to see what art will be in the future, 
in order to be able to create that which might otherwise never be. 


L'Art Total is 
my propject for a house which will contain (because | never throw anything away), 

glued or placed everywhere and with or without giving aesthetic consideration to their arrangement, 

everything that | will be able to collect: cigarette ends, old bottles, pictures, etc. 


L'Art Total is 
the art of others. 


L'Art Total is 
to give up art. 


L'Art Total is 
to kill oneself. 


L'Art Total is 
everything, (including nothing). 


L'Art Total is 
the communication of this Totality. 


L'Art Total is 
to copy. 


L'Art Total is 
in the material destruction of Art. 


L'Art Total is 
to ignore, forget or avoid art. 


L'Art Total is 
in the importance of everything: the chair, the smoke from a cigarette, the Mona Lisa, 
a stone falling in water, the fly on my hand, your breath. 


L'Art Total is 
to create new things. 


L'Art Total is 
not to make anything new on purpose. 


L'Art Total is 
not to make anything new without purpose. 


L'Art Total is 
the pretention of the artist. 
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L'ART TOTAL IS TO TRANSFORM MAN BIOLOGICALLY 
SO THAT HE WON'T CREATE ANY MORE ART. 


ренин Na aga а тишти 


L'Art Total is 
in ballet, to walk, to dance, to stand still. 


L'Art Total is 
in music, to listen to everything. 


L'Art Total is 
in sculpture, everything that one can lift, carry or pick up. 


L'Art Total is 
in poetry, to say something of no importance or to repeat the same phrase one hundred times. 


L'Art Total is 
in painting, to sign the paintings of others, to turn canvasses to the wall, to paint no more, to paint. 


L'Art Total is 
in theatre, to drink a glass of water on stage, to play El Cid, to close the theatre, 
to watch the general public. 


L'Art Total is 
to make any gesture, simple or complicated, visible or insignificant, and to say "this is art,” 
to sign it or not to sign it. 


L'Art Total is 
to realize all the verbs (to love, to sleep, to sing, to yell, to create, to spit, to pose, to fly, to kill, etc.) 
in so many works of art. 


L'Art Total is 
your definition of art and also its opposite. 


L'Art Total is 
to find other things besides those that | consider Art Total. 


— Py. 1416 (= 
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DON'T STEP 


he exhibition space is divided by a corrugated fence 
approximately 6 to 7 inches tall. On one side are the 
camera, tripod, and monitors. On the other side are the 
paintings on the wall with corrugated animals, houses, and 
landscape paraphernalia on the floor. The paintings are 
related to the landscape. The audience is not allowed to step 
over the fence but can look at the paintings by pointing the 
camera at the desired art-object, then viewing the painting on 
the monitors. If the viewer wishes, the colors can be changed 
by adjusting the controls on the monitor. 
Order forms are made available for potential purchasers of 
a painting(s). The purchaser points the camera at the 
painting, changes the color on the monitor and writes in the 
appropriate information on the order form. This is then sent 
with a check or money order, to Mr. Rutkovsky's studio, 
Papier Mache Video Institute, where the custom painting is e 
completed and forwarded to the art patron. e 
For best results, a long rectangular room is more suitable Ф 
with the paintings at least 40 to 50 feet away from the fence $e 


and camera. 2 | 


The event documented here first occurred in Hartford, | 
Connecticut in the summer of 1981. Part I and several y au OVS y | 
other video installations utilize similar artifacts and 

concepts. 
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Drawing of tanks 


Order Form 
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W. live in a time where museums are cathedrals; 
they've served their purpose for holding icons of the 
past. This is why I have a passion for reaching ka 
out to a different audience, one that has noth- t > => | дна: = 

ing to do with the A-R-T world. What is ra мер ДА : 4 
vital to our culture is off the picture 
plane, out of the proscenium and 
into the department stores and 
onto the highways." 


Detail: Corrugated fighter jets attack corrugated warships 


PMVI 


or Papier Mache noo Home 
Video Institute, serves as HARTSVILL ЩЩ 
Rutkovsky's studio space in wo 


addition to a center “dedicated MM —< А 
to the promotion of a transient cul- i à 
ture.” As Bird Brenner writes in his < B 


article on the artist and his work, PAPIER MACHE VIDEO INSTITUTE 
"Although the Papier Mache Video Institute . . 

is held together largely by Paul Rutkovsky's 
imagination and a little rubber cement, it is the 
home of numerous exhibits and performances created 
by other artists, whose interests range from the mildly 
avant-garde to the wildly incomprehensible." Sound sculptures, 
painting displays, video and film projection and performance 
pieces are all part of the Institute's calendar. PMVI, founded in 1978, 
also issues newspapers, posters and postcards. It is located in New 


Haven, Connecticut. Papier Mache Video Institute artifacts 
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The New Journal, Volume 14, Number 2, Yale University 
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Jerry N.Uelsmann 


rchangel of English Romantic poetry, Samuel Coleridge wrote of the poet in ideal perfec- 
tion, “He diffuses a tone and spirit of unity, that blends, and (as it were) fuses each into each, by the 
synthetic and magical power. . . imagination."* 

The dreamy abstraction of this 19th century muse becomes tangible in the art of Jerry 
N. Uelsmann. 

Uelsmann, a native of Detroit, has for some time lived and taught in Gainesville, Florida. His 
photography involves the interlayering of negatives where one negative image is "sandwiched 
together" with another; their union is then exposed and printed photographically. 

However, the work goes much further than technique. These photographs emanate their own 


qualities of power, wonder and mystery. Here is a reconciliation of things that don't make sense with 
things that do. 


*Biographia Literaria, Chapter 14 
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JERRY N. UELSMANN 
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Chinese - English 


SENTENCE CARDS 
A Novelette 


0 


Compiled by Michael Kasper 
Не аніон вовна 


PREFACE AND INTRODUCTION 
Michael Kasper's Chinese 
English Sentence Cards. This visual, 
collaged novelette recently won a 
1981 Wormwood Award from Marvin 
Malone (Wormwood Review, Stockton, 
California) as the *most overlooked 
book in the calendar year." While 
Kasper wonders at the dubiousness of 
his achievement, we take no chances. 
Enjoy this arcane, sensitive and funny 
work. It's free-floating, recombinant 
collage created with surgical precision 
and supported by texts that exude 


equal portions of beeswax and nitrous 
а oxide. 
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Martial law has been 


proclaimed in the pro- 


vincial capital be- 
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cause civil war has 


broken out in it. 


1. Martial law 


The complete and original versions of 
Chinese English Sentence Cards is 
available at $4.50. Plus there is 
Kasper's Odds 'n' Ends from the Lost 
کر‎ Found Department, another beauty 
from Left-Lane-Must-Turn Left Press 
at $2.00. Others, too. For more: M. 
Kasper, 106 High Street, Florence, 
Massachusetts 01060. 
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The people in that 
province oppose the 


high provincial au- 


thorities and consider 


as documents of no 


importance all the 


notifications and pro- 


clamations they issue. 
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Unit III. 


2. A prepared document, 
a document of no importance 
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3. To send specially CHINESE ENGLISH 
SENTENCE CARDS 


4. Dependable report 


The revolutionaries 


are creating disorder 


and the Government AS 
has specially sent 1 

+ p | Astrakhüwys 

Commander Li to pro- _ => 

ceed to 


TP them. 


suppress 
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Lately it has been 


rumored that in the 


civil war Commander 


Li has won a certain 


place, but now a de- 


pendable report has 


So 

» ^ 
фея 

/ 


been received that 


nothing of the sort has 


taken place. 
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At present schools 


are started every- 
where in that region 


and the people are 


E E 


daily becoming more 


enlightened. 


NR Dedicated to Max Ernst, 1891-1976 ni 
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a کس‎ - e ° ° 
سو سا‎ Wedding of Havana and Miami 
eorge Brecht, one of the originators of Fluxus, has plans to 
change the world-quite literally. His proposal, Landmass The original version of Landmass Translocation: Wedding of 
Translocation: Wedding of Havana/Miami, is part of ongoing Havana/Miami was proposed in 1969 by Brecht & MacDiarmid 
scientific research and technical documentation of the possibili- Research Associates of London and presented as part of Brecht's 
ties of moving landmasses across the surface of the Earth. Book of the Tumbler on Fire. In that same year the proposal was 

Brecht's involvement with such projects dates back to 1966 part of an exhibition entitled “Art by Telephone” at the Museum 

when he proposed interchanging the ice packs of the Artic and of Contemporary Art in Chicago. There Brecht offered а 
Antarctic. In 1967/68 the idea of moving England closer to the statement of the project and asked that anyone with ideas 
equator was advanced. (The concept was reinforced by indepen- or comments on it make a response by telephoning his an- 
dent technical data tracing the natural geological movement of the  swering service. 
Earth's mantle as it tilts, causing an upward movement in Brecht, who was born in Halfway, Oregon 1925, now resides 
northwest England and a downward movement in the southeast.) in Cologne, Germany. The above documentation comes to us 
As well, Brecht has explored other translocation projects courtesy of the artist and through the kind assistance of Jan van 
involving the Isle of Wight and the Canary Islands. der Marck. 
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VISUAL POEMS 


By Karl Kempton 
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Word Charm 


T^ literal becomes figurative, and the figurative, literal in the work of this artist. Form meets 
content as visible metaphor. 

Kempton, who edits Kaldron, a tabloid anthology of visual language, has recently had his work 
articled in the Swiss publication, Graphis. A book of his typewriter constructions, entitled Lost 
Alfabet Found, can be purchased by contacting West Coast Poetry Review, 1335 Dartmouth 
Drive, Reno, Nevada 89509. 
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e paradox of time leads us a merry chase. We create de- 
vices to help us mark its passing, but these serve only to 
make us more aware of its erratic nature. Different cultures 

experience time variously; some teach that it does not truly exist at 
all. Most of us in the West live with the dual perception of time 
stated by Heraclitus; we experience both ceaseless change and en- 
during constancy. Time flows past us, inducing alterations so grad- 
ually that they go almost unnoticed in people we see often. But sud- 
denly the self within us that contains all our previous selves makes 
us gasp when we see in a mirror the face of our current outer form. 
Past, present, and future intermingle. "Tout change, tout c'est la 
méme chose." 


Diane Kirkpatrick works as a professor of art history at the 
University of Michigan in Ann Arbor. 


Time has entered Western art in many guises. Painting cycles 
combined pictures of successive moments to tell a story extended 
through time. Artists layered time by pairing youth and death to re- 
mind Christians that no one lives forever unless saintly actions earn 
one a place in heaven. In our century, Einstein's conception of the 


space/time continuum has tantalized many artists into 
seeking effective representations of this holistic vision. Among 
those obsessed with understanding the nature of time is Sonia 
Landy Sheridan. 

Sheridan’s path has taken many turnings. She was born in Ohio, 
shuttled between Cleveland and Brooklyn as a child, majored in 
French and art as an undergraduate at Hunter College, married, had 
a child, and began to study art in earnest at The University of Illi- 
nois, Champaign-Urbana, during a year she spent there with her 
husband, James Sheridan (now a specialist in Chinese history). 
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The Red Curtain-The Other Side of Time Series, / 204, 
Ink, pencil and water color 


Then came periods of living, working, and teaching in Paris, Cali- 
fornia, Taiwan, and Japan, before the family settled in Evanston, 
Illinois, where James taught history at Nothwestern University, 
and Sonia joined the faculty of The School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

Time had been a central subject underlying Sherian’s work from 
the beginning. She concentrated on time as process and action in 
early works like the 1948 lithograph that shows a housewife doing 
battle with a violently smoking stove and oven. The Far East of- 
fered Sheridan an alternative sense of time. The image of process 
merged with that of flow in works like her woodcut The Floating 
Life, in which a nude couple is carried along on the breast of a river. 
Both the frantic housewife and the floating couple appear in “freeze 
frames” from energy-in-motion. In the early 1960's Sheridan be- 
came fascinated with metamorphosis, the process of change within 
time. She explored it first in extensive one-session series of mono- 
prints. Then she used the I Ching to direct the creation of variations 
of patterns in geometric paintings. There were also permutable 
paintings and structures, in which the viewer actually moved sec- 
tions around to create changes in a composition. 


n the mid-1960's Sheridan began the long series of ink and 

water color pictures which she says come from her "Inner 

Landscape." To make Inner Landscape works, she uncou- 
ples many of her trained conscious artistic responses, allowing im- 
ages to flow onto her paper through pencil, pen, or brush. The Inner 
Landscape drawings and paintings come most readily late at night, 
for the artist has discovered that a different reality rules during the 
nocturnal hours. Whether created by night or by day, Sheridan's 
Inner Landscapes display a precision of hand-control that might be- 
lie their source unless one remembers Joan Miro's statement about 
his Surrealist painting: “The first stage is free, unconscious. The 
second stage is carefully calculated." 

In 1964, the Inner Landscapes emitted several images of time. 
One was called Unfolding Time Plane. The idea of time as a plane 
is not new, although it has gained force in our century. In the past a 
common metaphor depicted history as a blank page on which time 
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inscribed its story. Sheridan and others have called paintings, pho- 
tographs, and similar works "slices of time," implying that they are 
sections through time's endless flow. By adding the gerund, “un- 
folding," Sheridan suggests that her time plane is not a static slice, 
but a surface undergoing motion and change. In Unfolding Time 
Plane, it is seen as an opaque diamond-shape, split along a line 
from which organic forms are blossoming. The organic shapes are 
a variant of an infinity loop, introducing the additional notion of 
time as a circular repetitive pattern. In an untitled image from 1965, 
the time plane appears simultaneously as a piece of cloth, a person- 
age, and a window filled with growing, opening, unfolding forms. 

Variations of another idea appear in Sheridan's 1964 Inner 
Landscape Series The Other Side of Time. The central work in this 
set is The Red Curtain—The Other Side of Time Series. In it, water 
flows from a foreground pool into a darkened middle chamber and 
through a circular opening toward a distant sea. The circular aper- 
ture is simultaneously a passageway, a window, and an incomplete 
clock-face. The clock, of course, alludes to one of our mechanical 
tools for measuring the passage of time, but it also signifies circular 
repeatable time. As a window, the opening depicts the layering of 
time, for windows allow one to see from one space to another. The 
river here, as for Heraclitus, symbolizes irreversible time. The dis- 
tant “sea of life" is outside and beyond, “the other side of time." 
But where are we on this side of the clock window? The red curtains 
that frame our view of the river, the sea, and the passageway drape 
themselves over the contours of a giant human mouth. The fore- 
ground pool has the shape of a rudely extended tongue. We are out- 
side the mouth, peering down its gullet. One thinks of Lewis Car- 
roll’s compelling world Through the Looking Glass and of Coc- 
teau's melting mirrors in Orestes. The realities of inner and outer 
worlds intermingle before our eyes, and we see mystery. 


Stretched Hand, Telecopier 


In 1969 Sheridan met the copy machine. Its speed and versatility 
enchanted her; it was a wonderful new tool for exploring the nature 
of time. In 1970, soon after Sheridan had spent a summer as Artist- 
In-Residence at 3M Color Research Lab in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
she established the Generative Systems Program at The School of 
The Art Institute of Chicago. Since then, she has worked exten- 
sively with 3M's Thermo-Fax, VQC-I and II, Color-In-Color I and 
II, VRC (telecopier), and with Haloid Xerox, and Xerox 6500. 
With these machines, Sheridan has recorded many facets of time- 
in-action. 

Each system has its own particular type of transformation, which 
fascinates the artist. She has stretched, warped and scrambled im- 
ages by interfering with the "straight" operation of the telecopier. 
She has pulled subjects across the VQC I's imaging platen in time 
with the scanning lamp and dragged her fingers over the Xerox 
6500's window to record the distortions of motion. The speed of 
the copy machines also lets Sheridan record natural processes. On a 
return Artist-in-Residence visit to 3M in 1976, she made a haunting 
series that captured the destructive effects of the Color-In-Color 
lamp's heat on flowers and plants. A less poignant group resulted 
when the artist took a child's oil-flow game to the Xerox 6500 in 
May 1981 and produced a series of organic images that suggest 
"cels" for a dream animation. 


or a short time, Sheridan concentrated on exploring the 
nature of change-in-time in the copy-machine itself. On a 
Xerox machine, she made a print which she copied. Then 
she copied that copy and copied its copy until she had forty prints. 
Viewing the group as a whole, one sees the astonishing action of 
the machine, which gradually enlarged its subject, broke it down 
into dots, and moved it upward toward the right. The results were 
so interesting that Sheridan repeated the process with the Color-In- 
Color I system, continuing this time to well over 100 images. The 
metamorphosis was completely different from that executed by the 
Xerox system, although no less radical. The image now changed 
from a recognizable color picture of Sheridan holding a pig fetus in 
a specimen dish to an abstract pattern of white-and-black bands, 
because a small lower "error" in the original print gradually ex- 
panded and skewed upward to the left, “wiping out” the subjects. 
Time assumes different guises in other Sheridan machine-gener- 
ated work. With a hand iron and Thermo-Fax paper, she has made 
overlapped patterns that resemble Etienne Jules Marey's single- 
plate photographic motion studies. The Haloid Xerox process al- 
lows the artist to double and triple herself, and to include images 
made at one time within a double or triple exposure made at 
another. The layers remain distinct, but the result is hallucinatory. 
One of the wittiest of these Haloid Xerox time pictures is the image 


All Photographs by Diane Kirkpatrick 


of Sheridan's face framed by the “drapery” of her naked breasts. 
Layering of a different sort occurs with the VQC I, where the nature 
of the system can create the effect of jagged windows that pierce the 
top plane of images to reveal what lies beneath. When this effect is 
combined with the transparent planes generated by a subject mov- 
ing across the platen in time with the scanning light, Sheridan has 
what she calls a “conversation in time.” 

Unlike the Haloid Xerox and the VQC I, which are both black- 
and-white systems, Color-In-Color І is а three-color process. Three 
separate exposures are made, and three separate color records are 
made, which are overprinted to create a full-color final image. The 
artist can stop the machine between each exposure or terminate the 
process after any one record has been made. Sheridan has exploited 
these characteristics to create eerie layered images like the one in 
which her eyes, nose, and mouth peep through the palm of her hand. 

Sheridan fills her notebook/sketchbook/diary with the develop- 
ing ideas that are important to her. A 1979 outline of her vision of 
time says “the two basic symbols of time” are “the static plane" and 
"the moving plane." There can be a warp in either kind of plane, or 
either one can be modified by an "interference pattern" like a grid. 
Moving and/or static time planes can interact in various ways: lay- 
ering, unfolding, radiating, overlapping, dividing, and splitting. A 
recent notebook page from July 2, 1981, specifies further “Ele- 
ments of Time." “Unfolding” is expanded to "stretching and com- 
pressing." "Interference pattern" becomes "filtering, interfering, 
diffracting." And there are references to different types of layering 
(“simultaneity” and “synchronicity”), to “wave motion,” and to the 
“relativity” of speed, size, and “static-dynamic.” 
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‘Self Portrait, 1970, Thermage 
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ON THE TRIAL OF TIME WITH 
SONIA LANDY SHERIDAN 


Detail of Untitled Series, Color-in-Color I 


“...the child's and adults world mingle 
unabashedly; all of her human experience 
flows into the one present moment where she 
is at work.” 


These “concept pages” are usually sprinkled with tiny drawings 
to clarify the words. Often the images reflect Sheridan's experience 
with machine-imaging. For example, one drawing from June 23, 
1981 has a number of time planes, or miniature pictures, that con- 
tain time-symbols from Sheridan's earlier work. The sea and cur- 
tains from The Other Side of Time Series return, populated with 
strange small boats. The boats first appeared in works Sheridan did 
at the time of her brother Jean's death, and they seem associated al- 
ways with our ultimate voyage. Their sails are in the shape of the 
number 4, and Sheridan speaks of the “44 Time Plane” as that of 
after-death. Below the pictures with the curtains and ships are time 
planes that contain phases in the stretching and compression of a 
naked human female figure. Beneath these are two immensely el- 
ongated planes containing stretched figures. One of these is tightly 
coiled; the other is in the process of unrolling—a spiral figure that 
suggests the major growth patterns of our world. At the bottom is a 
kind of child's rhyme-chant made up of the important words asso- 
ciated with time and the experience of being in it. Always in Sheri- 
dan's Inner Landscape images like this one, the child's and the 
adult's worlds mingle unabashedly; all of her human experience 
flows into the one present moment where she is at work. At the 
lower right is a tiny diagram of the “wheel of time," which is a more 
recent Sheridan idea for time. 
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he wheel of time first occured in Inner Landscape drawings 

in 1978. It resembles a Rolodex machine, with planes 

radiating out from a central axle round which they turn. 
Occasionally the central axle looks like a watch stem, and some- 
times there seem to be two crossed axles, although to date the 
planes revolve around only one. An end view makes clear the rela- 
tionships of the time wheel's shape to an infinity loop. But unlike 
the infinity loop, the time wheel has separate time planes, that al- 
low us to measure one instant against another. Hence the wheel of 
time is a fitting image for an artist like Sheridan who does not work 
extensively in the time arts of film or video which allow little per- 
ception of separate frames. In one of Sheridan's machine-generat- 
ed series, it is the simultaneous viewing of the group of single im- 
ages that reveals patterns in the flow of time. The planes of her 
wheel of time are transparent; each shape is distinct yet one can see 
through the layers. 

This brings us to the recent groups of drawings Sheridan has 
created to be seen in layers. In these she begins by making one In- 
ner Landscape drawing on tracing paper. This she places beneath a 
second sheet of tracing paper. Using the initial drawing as a genera- 
tive resource, she makes a second Inner Landscape drawing that 
relates to the faintly perceived lines on the page beneath. A third 
drawing is made on top of the second drawing, and so on. The 
number of pages varies. One group of these drawings, for example, 
Unwind the Wheel of September 23, 1979, has eight layers. The 
technique is a way of compressing information, which is a recur- 
rent concern of Sheridan's, but it also evolved out of the experien- 
ces the artist had when she was preparing for her one-person exhibi- 
tion at Chicago's Museum of Science and Industry in 1978. As she 
looked at her older work with the perspective of the present, she 
had new insights about what various shapes meant. She drew these 
fresh new revelations on overlay sheets in an effort to share with ex- 
hibition visitors her sense of the wholeness of her artistic output. 
These drawings pleased her so much that she began planning the 
layered tracing-paper series. 

The half-perceived underdrawings in Sonia Landy Sheridan's 
layered tracing-paper works draw the viewer in for a closer exami- 
nation. The strangeness of her Inner Landscape works lures one to 
look more deeply. But perhaps most mysterous of all are her copy 
machine works, which record subjects from the “real” world in 
ways that plunge them into the mystery of our twentieth century 
Einsteinian time/space continuum. 
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By Mira 


sometimes think of paintings where angels fill the skies. The 
space above our heads is dancing and a tumultuous throng of 
bodies packs the air with such a heavy weight as to make our knees buckle 
and our backs bend. How many of El Greco's and Reubens' flying figures have 
filled my head so that I almost believe there is no room up there for me anymore? 
“Where,” my daughter asks, “do I go when I die? I want to know I go somewhere, I 
just don't want to hang in nowhere." I've told her to think of the dancing putti and the 
voluptuous volumes of flesh in those Reubens' at the Louvre, or the Isenheim Altarpiece 
with Christ floating into our space almost within reach. Think of poor Count Orgaz who just 
can't wait to get up into those white clouds and put on the angelic sheets or dresses. Floating 

around up there in nowhere might not be so bad: Just think of all the good company you'll be in. 
Centersheet, a new Baroque idiom, suspended 30 figures wrapped in 125 sheets donated by the 

Massachusetts General Hospital and 5 T. V. monitors. 

As you entered the room one's line of vision was pulled upward to focus on overhead figure groups. The 
monitors, pointing downward, showed a variety of tapes with life-death situations, dance simulations of 
flight and various cloud patterns. A collage of musical sounds complemented and sometimes overlapped the 


Mira Cantor is an environmental artist at М І.Т. s Center for Advanced Visual Studies in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Cantor 


video sounds. The room was entirely white and viewers layed down to 
see the installation. The “weight” of the piece made one succumb to the 
floor. “Heaven” was a life-scale tripartite composition in the third dimension. 
With the sculptures above and invited guests on the floor, live dancers per- 
formed. The guests were asked to wear white sheets for the opening event and dry 
ice was placed along the floor to add a bit of “heavenliness.” Subsequently, the video 
and sculpture installation remained in place for three weeks. 

The piece was not without difficulties. Suspending the figures took weeks of preparation 

and many people were needed to make it happen. The lighting was complicated to install as 

I had to move within the piece after it was hung to suspend the bulbs between the figures. 

The tripartite composition has always intrigued me as have the Baroque artists of the 17th century. 

In their work they were able to take the vastness of the sky and compact it into a finite realm while 

pulling us upward in vision and spirit. 

After the Baroque period this concept gave way to more Romantic notions in art and ones more earth- 

bound in subject matter. Now we have earthworks and environmental art climbing the ladder as one of our 
latest art forms. But what about the sky? Otto Piene of Massachusetts Institute of Technology continues to 
organize a world-wide "Sky Art" conference. This, the first of its kind, declares the sky as our medium onto which 
art can fly, once more. 
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ONCE (top row-left to right) Anina Nosei (nee Weber), Carolyn Cohen (nee 
Blount), Mary Ashley, Anne Wehrer, Charlotte, Anne Borkin, Jackie Mumma, 
Gordon Mumma (middle row-left to right) Harold Borkin, Joseph Wehrer, Milton 
Cohen, Robert Ashley (bottom row-left to right) Robert Sheff, George Kleis, 
George Crevoshay and Larry Lietch 


| he perspective of the following 
article is 1965. It was then that 
Generation, a now defunct University 
of Michigan poetry publication, first 
published the piece. 

ONCE arose initially as a festival of 
and forum for composers of new 
music. Over the course of several 
years the festivals evolved into events 
with performance aspects usurping the 
purely musical. In fact, the total scope 
of ONCE came to be concentrated in 
an offshoot, the ONCE Group. This 
subset drew together musicians, 
composers, artists, actors, film- 
makers and architects as a performing 
ensemble that explored the fusions and 
intersections of their disciplines within 
a collective work. 

Even though ONCE activities 
played a positive and substantial role 
in the evolution of new music and 
performance art, it has passed on with 
scant historical acknowledgement. 
Anne Wehrer, a primeover in ONCE, 
has remarked that the group really 
shunned extensive documentation. She 
says the origins of the name, ONCE, 
came about because of a pure desire 
that the music be done only once or at 
least be a premier piece. 

Sandra Abeles Braun, a University 
of Michigan graduate student, did 
much research and recreation of 
ONCE history prior to her untimely 
death. The bulk of her materials is 
now housed at the Northwestern 
University Music Library. As well, 
there exists some primary documen- 
tation by ONCE members. Truck (a 
dance) was written in 1964 and 
published in 1972. "Whatever 
happened to Milton Cohen" isa 
thematic issue of Diana's Bimonthly 
from 1973. A few copies remain 
available from the publishers: Burning 
Deck, 71 Elmgrove Avenue, 
Providence, Rhode Island 02906. 

We offer our thanks to many in 
preparing this article, but especially 
Anne Wehrer, Don Roberts of North- 
western University Music Library, 
Robert Ashley and the authors 
themselves. 


A History of 


ONCE 


Music at the Boundaries 
By Robert Sheff & Mark Slobin 


Robert Sheff, a former member of ONCE, now lives in California. He's a musician 
and composer who works at Mills College and fronts the band, “Blue” Gene 
Tyranny. Mark Slobin, an Associate Professor of Music at Wesleyan University, is 
active in the field of ethnomusicology. He has concentrated on the folk music of 
Afghanistan and the music of Eastern European Jews in Europe and America. 
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A ctivities of current independent 
and cooperative performing 
groups include both intensive music 
festivals and sporadic, often spontane- 
ous events. More or less regularly 
scheduled festivals have been: the Ann 
Arbor ONCE Festival and ONCE Friends 
Concert series, the New York Fluxus 
concerts, the New York Avant-Garde 
Festival, the Richmond Bang-Bang- 
Bang Festival, the Antioch Super-Valu 
series, the New York Theatre Rally, the 
Detroit Red Door Gallery series, The 
San Francisco Performer's Choice 
series, the Seattle New Directions in 
Music concerts, the Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts Rose Museum series, the San 
Antonio McNay Art Institute series, the 
Buffalo Contemporary Music Festival, 
and many smaller festivals scattered 
throughout the country. The ONCE and 
Fluxus groups have appeared in Europe 
as well. 

Unscheduled activities may just 
occur when somebody says, "Why 
don't we do something next week?" or 
“I just got a great idea for a piece.” 
Events just seem to happen. 

The ONCE Festival holds the record 
for duration, with six series. The first 
question that occurs to most people is 
“Why is it called ONCE?" There are 
many answers. One story is that Sam 
Ashley, at age six, overheard his parents 
and their friends trying to name the fes- 
tival. He suggested ONCE, which was 
more suitable than names like “The 
Ann Arbor Festival of Contemporary 
and Avant-Garde Music." Reasons 
came later from everybody else. The 
word “once” associates with phrases 
like “once in a lifetime,” “once is 
enough,” “once upon a time,” “so who 
once it,” and others which all seem to fit 
the spirit of the presentations. ONCE 
has had a distinctly non-historical, even 
anti-chronological approach from the 
start. The first five festivals included 
fifty-nine world premieres, repre- 
senting 103 composers, 96 of whom are 
living. 

ONCE activity has been inclusive: 
All types of music, including jazz and 
rock 'n' roll, contemporary classical 
music, and many aspects of theater, 
dance and film have beeen presented. 
In addition, the ONCE group has 
brought other ensembles from all over 
the world, and repeatedly gone on tour 
to all the established or pioneering 
centers of activity. In attempting to be 
equally inclusive, and faced with an 
overwhelming amount of material, we 
have decided to discuss other groups 


mostly in connection with ONCE 
appearances. 

[EA | 

The first ONCE Festival was organ- 
ized in 1961 by about fifteen Ann Ar- 
borites, only a few of whom are offi- 
cially connected with the University 
of Michigan, the town's large cultural 
establishment. The Festival has been 
continuously supported by the Dra- 
matic Arts Center, an independent 
group of townspeople interested in ex- 
perimental artistic activity. The initial 
purpose of the festival was to present 
new music which would not ordinarily 
receive a hearing in the community. 

The visiting American group that 
year was Merce Cunningham and his 
Dance Company. Merce Cunningham 
has been closely associated with 
composers for twenty years. In particu- 
lar, John Cage has performed many 
premieres of his works with Cunningham, 
including the recent Variations V, in 
which Merce set off audio-visual instru- 
ments by riding a bicycle through a net- 
work of photoelectric cells. Cunningham 
prefers to work in the total structure of 
the musical composition from the start, 
rather than just use music as accom- 
paniment to dance. In such early works 
as Dream (1948) Experiences I (1945-8) 
and Root of an Unfocus (1944), Cage 
and Cunningham worked independently 
to fill in the same rhythmic structures. 
In the 16 Dances (1951) Merce ordered 
the sequences of the dances by chance. 
In Variation (1952), each dancer 
moved individually on the stage, 
making what Merce has called an “open 
space in which anything can happen." 
The Untitled Solo (1953) focused on 
independence of movement for the 
parts of the body of one solo dancer. By 
means of chance composition, Merce 
has created the possibility of move- 
ments that are habitually restricted by 
personal taste. He thus emphasizes that 
the human body cannot help but be 
expressive. In his Collage, assembled 
in 1953, he arranged for non-dancers to 
perform gestures from their daily life. 
Story (1963) enables performers to 
make improvisatory choices. 


"Chance favors the prepared 
mind." —Louis Pasteur 


At the 1962 Festival, Philip Krumm 
came from San Antonio to join ONCE. 
He and Robert Sheff (who came to Ann 
Arbor the following year) had organ- 


ized and presented an extensive series 
of concerts at the McNay Art Institute 
in San Antonio, beginning 1959. Their 
1961 festival included a wide variety of 
compositions, and antedated many later 
similar presentations. Philip and Robert 
drew on the musical resources of sol- 
diers in the army bases around San An- 
tonio, as well as involving local perfor- 
mers and composers. 

EXA AAA) 

At the first concert of the 1962 ONCE 
Festival, composers LaMonte Young 
and Terry Jennings played some of their 
own works and other pieces mainly by 
New York composers. Young and other 
composers now living in New York 
have an interest in stripped-down, 
uncompromising events which may 
leave audiences at a loss. Young's 923 
consists of the performer beating on a 
pot 923 times with an exact pulse. At 
the concert, listeners began to cheer and 
do confused countdowns towards the 
end of the piece. Henry Flynt's Work 
Such That No One Knows What's 
Going On consists of the following text: 
"One just has to guess whether this 
work exists, and if it does, what it is 
like.” At the ONCE performance, 
LaMonte announced the title of Flynt's 
piece, and then added “so we are going 
to play Terry Riley's Concert." Flynt 
has since ceased calling himself an 
artist, and has begun a protest campaign 
against Serious Culture. 


Concerto for Kitchen Sink and 
Monkey Orchestra 


This piece lasts five minutes. For 
the first four minutes and the last 
half minute, the kitchen sink soloist 
hits the sink once every 3/5th of a 
second with an iron pipe (100 
times a minute). Loudness level is 
loud and unchanging. Behind the 
soloist on the stage there is a large 
cage with fourteen chimpanzees 
inside, each of whom has been 
given an inexpensive musical 
instrument. The sounds made by 
the monkeys are picked up by a 
microphone over the cage, 
amplified, and played through two 
loudspeakers, one on each side of 
the stage. During the next-to-last 
half minute of the piece, the 
cadenza, the soloist hits the sink 
every half second, and amplification 
of the monkeys' sounds is stopped 
and the interior of the cage 
darkened. —Henry Flynt 
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MUSIC AT THE BOUNDARIES 
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For the 1962 ONCE Festival, Bob 
Ashley produced two new works. 
Public Opinion Descends on the Dem- 
onstrators and Maneuvers for Small 
Hands. Public Opinion has a complex 
score for electronic instruments and 
audience action. The sound material is 
grouped according to the size of the 
audience, as are the instructions for the 
placement of equipment and seats. The 
object of the placement is to put the 
audience in direct contact with the elec- 
tronic sound-source; the performer 
regulates and selects sound material 
according to audience activity. 

At the premiere and subsequent per- 
formance of Public Opinion, the 
evening comes alive as soon as the 
audience catches on to the fact that its 
own activities are influencing the 
course of the piece. Individuals react 
quite differently; the exhibitionists and 
shrinking violets show up early, and 
lively interaction starts. 


Audience activities in Public 
Opinion Descends on the 
Demonstrations: 

1.) Leave the auditorium. 

2.) Walk around in the auditorium. 
3.) Speak aloud or laugh. 

4.) Whisper (audibly or noticeably). 
5.) Make any kind of exaggerated 


ick Higgins, another New 

York composer; is currently 
writing more in the manner of short 
plays than musical compositions. His 
many verbal pieces describe possible 
situations, which sometimes may be 
more reflective and aphoristic than 
practical. mrs. baal' s happytime (1961) 
is a short script for a character (whose 
husband is “no fun anymore") de- 
scribing how she brushes her teeth. 
Written in “Dick-and-Jane” style, the 
whole affair ends “with much cere- 
mony," a frequent conclusion for 
Higgins' earlier works. Snake in the 
Grass (1962) is an event for many 
people in a grassy area. Grouping 
themselves in a large ring, they advance 
slowly, chanting "snake in the grass" in 
low voices, with a cymbal crash at the 
end of each line. The piece ends when 
the circle is quite tight, and any snake 
caught is the property of the one who 
catches him. 

Terry Jennings' pieces are musical 
Sketches for extended instrumental 
improvisation. Written in standard no- 
tation, they are highly modal in style. 
Some pieces are for two players (solo 
and accompaniment) or for string en- 
semble. Others are meditative solo 
piano works composed of unbroken 
chords considered over very long 
durations. Ray Johnson, another New 


The New York composers dis- 
cussed here, along with a great 
many others, such as Jackson 
MacLow, Joseph Byrd, Robert 
Watts, Simone DeMaria, Yoko 
Ono, Nam June Paik, George 
Brecht, Philip Corner, Malcolm 
Goldstein, and still more, form 
groups with overlapping mem- 
berships to give concerts and other 
scheduled events. Fluxus was 
primarily a performing group, 
which also published annual 
anthologies of composers' and 
poets' work, sold assorted "con- 
structs" (like Alison Knowles' tin of 
informative Bean Rolls), and invited 
other groups for concerts. Yamday, 
organized by George Brecht and 
Robert Watts, which officially took 
place May 11 and 12, 1963, was an 
occasion for "an undetermined 
number of new and lively works, 
perhaps presented as a continuous 
non-stop program of indeterminate 
length," and was extended 
throughout the U.S. by the mailing 
of calendars of events before 
Yamday and for several months 
afterwards. 


[=] 
LaMonte's interest in Indian religion 
is reflected in presentations such as The 


Yorker, writes few pieces butcarries on | Tortoise Droning Selected Pitchesfrom | gesture. 
an extensive mailing program with | the Holy Numbers For The Two Black | 6.) Make any kind of secretive 
large numbers of people (whom he in | Tigers, The Green Tiger, and The | gesture. 


turn asks to distribute things), 
exchanging material and making mail- 
able collages (some stamped “not a 
work of art”), all “according to some 
unknown reasons,” perhaps. 

Besides LaMonte Young's shorter 
verbal pieces (which, incidentally, are 
sometimes known as “process music” 
and “Music Without Notes,” the latter a 
title for an anthology edited by Philip 
Krumm), he has written several exten- 
ded works. Probably the simplest of 
these is the rich open fifth b-f-sharp 
held “for a very long time.” A 
performance of this piece in New York 
included the burning of incense during 
a 45-minute string-trio double-stop on 
these tones. An early piece entitled 
Poem for Tables, Chairs and Benches 
has a complex score of instructions. In a 
performance in San Antonio, certain 
directions necessitated heading right 
into the seated audience, the presenta- 
tion gradually becoming involved as 
members of the audience participated in 
their own version of the piece. 


Hermit. He is currently involved in an 
improvisation group which meets 
regularly. Members bring melodies for 
improvisation,and the sessions are 
recorded. One tape of each session is 
sold, much as a canvas would be sold. 
LaMonte plays a unique style of jazz, 
mostly on a piano's black keys, one 
chorus lasting for six hours or more. 
One could hardly discuss New York 
musicians and pass by Moondog, liter- 
ally a street musician, who builds his 
own instruments. The mellow-sound- 
ing Oo, for instance, is built on a 
triangular wooden frame over which 
piano strings are stretched and struck 
with a six-inch dowel. Most recordings 
of his music are made outdoors, where 
his rhythmic lyricism may combine 
with ferryboat horns and sea sounds. 


XMAS EVENT 


7.) Glance "meaningfully" at 
another member of the audience. 
8.) Seek a remote visual diversion 
(through windows, about the 
ceiling, etc.) 

9.) Look toward a loudspeaker. 
10.) Make an involuntary gesture 
(yawn, scratch, adjust, clothing, 
etc.) 

11.) Show an enforced physical 
rigidity (waiting it out). 


Maneuvers for Small Hands is a con- 
veniently indexed series of 110 cards 
for performance; in effect, it is a 
portable recital for a pianist. 

General notational symbols hold 
throughout, but individual cards have a 
life of their own. Some are completely 
graphic, completely verbal, completely 
pictorial, completely blank, or any 
combination of these. “Inconsistencies 
may be resolved at the performer's 
discretion." As for the order, “Begin at 
the beginning. Follow the numbers 


Give а yam this year. unless a better plan is discovered. 


—George Brecht 
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Two of Christian Wolff's Duets were 
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of the performers, which is guided by 
graphic structures. While each player 
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ыры MEE m : 7) mers, according to specific symbols. 
un AH 2 The choices one performer makes may 
e З affect some or all of the players. In a 
general sense, time in a Wolff piece 
does not come to exist in performance 
until somebody does something. 
Premiered at the 1962 ONCE 
Festival was George Cacioppo's Two 
Worlds, an ensemble work "contrasting 
қ the worlds of instrumental and vocal 
Pi gt, 21 sounds." This short work contains new 
S ۸ =] notations for novel manners of playing 
m Mm ¿ traditional instruments and for making 
performance time elastic. In the com- 
positional process, acoustically derived 
aggregations of prime tones and their 
harmonics were sensitively distributed 
throughout the ensemble by slightly 
modifying standard notation. Both the 
| 4 motions used to produce the sound and 
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the resulting aural sensation are repre- 
sented in one symbol. For instance, the 


| symbol for a cello to produce a gradual 
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Ў Two Worlds, excerpt of the score for a 
E composition by George Cacioppo 


Ў June through August of 1962 was 
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Mass Communication" Buhr Park, 
July 4, 9:00 p.m. was, in fact, Ann 
Arbor's annual fireworks display. 
"New Media" (Olfactory Factors 
and Kinesthetics) S. University, 

x —— | July 26, 9:00 a.m. was ostensibly 
Maneuvers for Small Hands, by Robert Ashley, a series of cards for performance | an Armed Forces parade. 
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George Brecht's Motor Vehicle Sun- 
down (Event) was done in the summer 
of 1962 in the parking lot of the Ann 
Arbor Public Library. The piece calls 
for any number of motor vehicles out- 
side, with instruction cards for each 
vehicle. The performers gather at sun 
down and simultaneously start their 
events, turning off their motors when 
done and waiting for everyone to finish. 
Events include horn, light, windshield 
wiper, motor, and other activities. 
Special lights and equipment (such as 
carousels, ladders, fire hoses) may be 
used. While a group of ONCE cars was 
doing the piece, a policeman watched 
from across the street. When a library 
patron pulled off the lot, his car acci- 
dentally backfired and the policeman 
gave him a ticket. 

In 1963, a group of musicians under 
the direction of Udo Kasemets began at 
the Brodie School in Toronto what is 
now virtually the only avant-garde 
series in Canada. Kasemets has recent- 
ly received a Canada Council grant to 
present 10 concerts a year. At the latest 
of these concerts, Kasemets' Trigon 
was performed, with 3 action artists 
painting 3 vocalists accompanied by 3 
instrumentalists. 


А“ series began in 1963, the 
annual Ann Arbor Film 
Festival. Open to both amateurs and 
professionals, the Festival is oriented 


towards experimental cinema and 
awards prizes each year. Movies may 
be of any length and style; even sixteen- 
millimeter home movies are accept- 
able. Screened in 1963 with 70 other 
films were: Milton Cohen's Love in 
Truro, a film projected in black and 
white and simultaneously varied both 
visually (by superimposing moving 
color images) and aurally (by way of a 
live electronic sound network). George 
Manupelli's The Bottleman was shown 
in double-screen version. The film 
provides many episodes and possible 
endings in the life of a wayfaring 
bottleman. 

The visual part of Donald Scavarda's 
Filmscore for Two Pianists was also 
screened. The film part serves as a 
score for the pianists; moving, expand- 
ing, disappearing, approaching, and 
receding configurations of colored 
spheres on the screen become mobile 
notational symbols for live per- 
formance. 


In Detroit in 1963 a group of young 
artists, writers, and painters started the 
Red Door Gallery series of jazz, poetry, 
film, and assorted presentations. The 
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ONCE people were invited to do a 
program of sporting events. Tt matters 
not where the heart lies orlladies and 
gentlemen the horses are entering the 
track was a horse-race event with films 
by George Manupelli. For All Work and 
No Play Makes Jack a Dull Boy, Joe 
Wehrer gave people materials and 
assignments as they entered the door, as 
a result of which the gallery was 
papered for the next event. Many 
people got absorbed in their work and 
stayed for hours. In Mary Ashley's 
Walk, the audience stepped into a giant 
ink pad and marked up the walls, now 
completely covered with wrapping 
paper. Some people managed to foot- 
print the walls supported on each other's 
shoulders, some drew pictures, and two 
"maps" which had been made by slam- 
ming the ink pad against the wall were 
elaborately filled in. The event went as 
long as the tape of Mary's voice 
counting numbers, about two hours. 
Bob Ashley's Boxing had participants, 
encased in cardboard boxes, sparring in 
rounds indicated by a bell. In the small 
space of the gallery, the sport became 
parties afterwards. 
AAA A Pes US] 
The introduction to the 1963 ONCE 
Festival was Ramon Sender's Infor- 
mation, which comes on a huge roll of 
plastic transparent material. It is set into 
motion by a number of people unrolling 
the score for the instrumentalists to 
follow. At the same time, one player 
improvises a great deal of informative 
material to tell the audience. Bob 
Ashley delivered the message by 
talking at length about the performance 
going on next to him. 
Two pieces by Philip Krumm ap- 
peared. May 1962 was written on May 
13, 1962, and consists of thirteen ran- 
domly distributed points connected to 
form a geodesic structure which may be 
presented in any way; there are no in- 
structions. Music for Clocks is a piece 
in C major. A conductor gives a steady 
beat (which may be different for each 
player), and the performers follow a 
score giving dots in the geometric 
structures. The placement of the dots 
(notes) in the structure outlines dy- 
namics and articulation. 


Every Saturday night at 8:30 across 
the nation, the A & P stores lower 
their prices on fish and produce 
which would spoil if kept over 
Sunday. Some customers arrive at 
the same time each week, 


knowing the timing of the 
manager's announcements of price 
reduction, and schedule their 
buying to get the best bargains. 
Activities of this type take on the 
characteristics of dance. Curt 
Sachs, in his authoritative World 
History of Dance says, "itis almost 
impossible to define the dance 
more narrowly than 'rhythmic 


и 


motion'. 


A group of young dancers from 
New York have helped 
introduce expanded notions of who and 
what can be included in dance. They 
are: Robert Rauschenberg, painter; 
Robert Morris, sculptor; Alex Hay, 
former long-distance runner; Carolee 
Schneeman, sculptress; and Judith 
Dunn, Yvonne Rainer, Steve Paxton, 
Carolyn Brown, Lucinda Childs, 
Anthony Holder, and Deborah Hay, 
dancers, some of whom have been as- 
sociated with Merce Cunningham's 
company (when they danced in a ware- 
house) and the Judson Dance Group 
(when they were based at Judson 
Memorial Church). 

The entire repertory of these dancers 
is made up of their own dances, which 
incorporate traditional dance move- 
ments, ordinary gestures, traditional 


and contemporary music, speech; any 
type of sound or only the sound of the 
dancer's motions, as well as all sorts of 
constructions, props, and costumes. 


Game ideas, animate assemblage, 
simple commentary, improvisation, 
and poetic interests are expressed in 
works that have the spirit of play. Some 
of the pieces have scores constructed of 
magazine cutouts (among other things), 
and all of the dances have general 
instructions so that a dancer's under- 
standing of the piece's working will 
enable him to create new situations in 
performance. Some of the following 
dance events were done at the 1964 
ONCE Festival. These as well as other 
dances show the versatility that a troupe 
can have when artists go beyond indi- 
vidual “fields” to make creative activity 
a joint effort. 


News ltem: 

The New York Times 

"Dance: The Avant-Garde at 
Judson Church. Each work com- 
plements the other in some inex- 
plicable way....Here again the 
dance seems governed by effec- 
tive and expressive form, even 
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Program graphic ONCE Festival of 1964 


though that form was neither 
analyzable nor describable." 


Yvonne Rainer produced a live elec- 
tronic dance entitled At My Body's 
House. At pauses in a very strenuous 
dance to music by Bach and 
Buxtehude, Yvonne's breathing was 
greatly amplified by means of a throat 
contact microphone fed into a sound 
transmitter, whose signals were picked 
up by wireless equipment. Yvonne has 
also created a very lively piece called 
Parts of Some Sextets which is 
performed by a large cast bouncing on 
stacks of mattresses. Three Seascapes 
has pathways outlined by tape on the 
dance floor, and is performed with the 
sound of furniture moved about the 
dance area. Yvonne speaks of the 
feeling for improvisation as “spon- 
taneous determination.” 


Alex Hay's Colorado Plateau is a task 
for one prime mover arranging inani- 
mate dancers across a flat geographical 
surface. Each dancer is tagged with a 
number and the mover must position 
each dancer according to the pretaped 
instructions played over a public 
address system. The task becomes 
nearly impossible to fulfill as the in- 


structions are given at an increasing 
rate, and many of the dancers are left 
lying on the floor. 

Bob Morris produced two works for the 
ONCE performances: Arizona and 21.3. 
Arizona was a series of short episodes, 
each of which emanates danger. For 
example, Bob enters in one episode 
with a javelin which he displays at 
length with great formality and after an 
extended consideration trusts the javel- 
in into an awaiting target, and exits. 
The lights dim, Bob enters again with a 
light attached to a cord which is swung 
in ever-approaching circles above the 
heads of the audience, but because of 
the autokinetic effect, the light seems to 
come much closer than it actually does. 
Judith Dunn danced with Robert Morris 
in her Speedlimit, in which they 
matched themselves in a series of exag- 
gerated gym events, thudding, rolling, 
and lying in still exhaustion. Composer 
Robert Dunn, Judith's husband, was 
responsible for classes given in 1960-1 
to acquaint dancers with the inter-art 
applications of “new music" compo- 
sitional techniques. 


The best-known of Carolee Schneeman's 
dances is Meat Joy, which has been 
presented at the Judson Church and for 


Design by Mary Ashley 


many European audiences with varying 
degrees of shock. In preparation for the 
piece, Carolee drew on many possi- 
bilities of action using fish, fowl, and 
other meats, with which performers in 
‘bathing suits assail each other. This 
piece is constructed so that every action 
has some effect on the surrounding 
movements, creating a “kinetic theater.” 
Lucinda Childs handles everyday 
objects in surprising ways. In one re- 
cent event, she placed a large roll of 
polyethylene on the floor while dressed 
in a cowboy outfit. While rock 'n' roll 
played, she walked slowly backwards 
across the room, pulling on two strings 
which unrolled the plastic. A succes- 
sion of identical newspaper elephants 
appeared in the unfolding. At the other 
end of the room, Lucinda continued 
producing elephants by attaching the 
strings to her feet and wiggling her toes. 
The piece ended when all the elephants 
had entered. 


Bob Rauschenberg's dance event, 
Shotput, is like a mobilization of one of 
his paintings; he is able to present ob- 
jects, portraits, and natural symbols 
(e.g. the American eagle) combined 
and left complete so that their placement 
makes a painting's message. In Shotput, 
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all the events relate to electric light. 
During the whole piece, a tape is played 
with Oyvind Fahlstrom reading from 
Faglar i Sverige (Birds in Sweden). A 
work done in Sweden, Elgin Tie, in- 
volves a cow, which Bob decided to 
ride offstage as he had originally 
planned because it as was huge as a bull 
from Texas, his home state. 

Spring Training by Rauschenberg in- 
cludes 20 turtles carrying flashlights on 
their backs, a bride and her groom and 
their alarm clock, calisthenics fans, the 
automated sentiment of a crooner, a 
crippled narcissist spinning into obliv- 
ion, activities expressing the song Cast 
Your Fate to the Wind, and a man on 
stilts making his way through darkness: 
All danced outdoors atop an Ann Arbor 
parking structure. Performers in 
Pelican wear roller skates and para- 
chute “wings”, which are propelled by 
gusts from huge fans. 


Simone Morris' dances are ob- 
servations of the natures of 
everyday occurrences. These she 
calls Dance Reports, and they 
describe a sprouting onion 
mounted on the mouth of a bottle 
gradually shifting its weight from 
bulb to shoot until it falls off, four 
boys on top of a snow-covered hill 
releasing a snowball which gains 
in size as the boys chase it down- 
hill...it splits into two hemispheres 
and the boys climb onto the flat 
surfaces and rock about...and then 
go away. In her Dance Construc- 
tions, she creates situations of 
physical imbalance, confusion and 
struggle. The entire role of one 
performer is to remain on the floor 
for the whole piece; the only 
objective of the other performer 
being to tie the first to the wall. 


ume 0 EES 
Besides dance, the 1964 ONCE Festi- 
val presented first performances of 
eighteen works. It was also the year 
of the first New York Avant-Garde Fes- 
tival,and the ONCE appearance at the 
Venice Biennale. 

Among the pieces introduced at the 
ONCE Festival was Megaton for 
William | Burroughs by | Gordon 
Mumma, a four to six-track tape piece 
with requirements of extensive live 
performance. The performers are on the 
way to drop a megaton bomb, and 
manipulate all sorts of electronic 
equipment, modified instruments, and 
specially made metal constructions as 
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they go. Blinking red lights high above 
the darkened performance area and the 
voices of pilots signalling to one 
another combine with live performance 
activities to generate intensity, ending 
in a blast of Air Force movie music. 
Landscape Journey by Don Scavarda 
alternates music and film in an 
evocation of travel. The film contains 
no specific landscape images, but 
suggests a journey by a continuous 
horizontal motion of colors. The music 
(for clarinet and piano) is read from 
matrices which give generally open 
readings of unusual single sounds 
played continuously. The projector is 
switched off whenever the music is 
heard, and the instruments stop when 
the film appears. 
George Cacioppo's Advance of the 
Fungii is named for a book of that title 
by E.C. Large, which describes 
“various plagues that overwhelm plants 
and animals from time to time." The 
sound of the piece is based on clusters 
with various spreads and dispositions, 
both vocal and instrumental. Instru- 
mental sound is vocally modified by the 
performers in specific ways; "this 
establishes a close relationship between 
the male chorus and the wind instru- 
ments." The clusters are produced in 
soundblocks, marked off in phrases by 
the score. The conductor interprets 
duration; "he cues and shapes all 
sounds." Within each phrase, subtle 
shifts in density and distribution of 
sounds are achieved through particular 
vocal-instrumental notational symbols. 
The sound becomes ever more massive, 
while the phrases lengthen and the 
piece advances. 
Ea 
April, 1964, was also the beginning of 
the BANG... BANG... BANG... 
festival produced at the gymnasium of 
the Richmond Professional Institute in 
Virginia. Organized through the efforts 
of Jon Bowie, Dick Carlyon, and many 
others, this first year saw performances 
of folk-jazz music, contemporary 
drama, three days of films by indepen- 
dent film makers, a symposium on 
“Pop” art, and a concert of events in the 
gymnasium staged by the ONCE group 
with RPI students. 
Anne Wehrer, ONCE’s woman-at-large, 
managed by tremendous effort to as- 
semble an array of vendors, newspaper 
boys, and several catering services to 
sell things to the audience during the 
entertainment. A motorcycle club 
periodically roared around the area. 
However, in the middle of the pefor- 
mance a fire began in the basement, and 


Joe Wehrer, who was giving directions 
and information to the audience as part 
of a presentation, instructed people to 
leave the building. Some of the per- 
formers (including Allan Kaprow, the 
namer and systematizer of the 
performance assemblages called “hap- 
penings") mistook the onslaught of the 
fire department for part of the general 
activities, and continued performing 
even while basement doors were being 
axed. Most of the vendors had 
scattered, but the audience returned, 
and the concert was a success, marking 
the beginning of co-operative efforts 
between the BANG... BANG... 

BANG...group and the ONCE 
people. 


News Item: 

Quick Thinking Averts Danger at 
RPI Festival 

A quick-thinking man eliminated a 
potentially dangerous situation last 
night when he cleared the 
gymnasium at Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute of about 500 
students when a fire began. 
Joseph Wehrer of the University of 
Michigan was directing activities in 
which the audience was partici- 
ting, as part of a week-long arts 
festival. With the lights low and an 
act ending, someone told Wehrer 
of the fire. "He told us that our 
next command was to rise and 
follow him out of the building, and 
we all thought it was part of the 
program,” several of the students 
said. Outside and waiting, Wehrer's 
next command, the group was 
surprised to see a half-dozen fire 
units. The fire, which started 
among a batch of rags in a 
woodshop and caused little 
damage, was extinguished quickly. 


The Wolfman, by Robert Ashley, 
ONCE Festival, 1965, Photograph by 
Makepeace Tsao 


ob Ashley's The Wolfman is a 
solo vocal spectacular. Taped 
and live sound are mixed in a single 
system pitched at the loudest sound 
possible without feedback. Although 
the level is constant, sound charac- 
teristics are to be constantly changed; 
the difference is justified by the gain 
control which the singer holds in his 
hand. The four variables of vocal sound 
are pitch, loudness, vowel formation 
within the mouth, and closure of jaw 
and lips. Changes are made as smoothly 
as possible. Each phrase should take up 
a full breath. At a St. Louis perform- 
ance, the piece was combined with a 
rock ’n’ roll presentation and titled 
Night Music with the Sonics and the 
Wolfman. The Sonics (Mary and Caro- 
line) were dressed in black leather and 
plastic, and went through a smooth rock 
"п" roll routine using appropriate ges- 
tures. One of the features of Wolfman is 
the continual transition from human to 
inhuman (animal, stage symbol). In the 
Night Music version, this is brought out 
by the wearing of sunglasses which 
obscure the performers” identity. 
Like Crazy Horse (symphony), Bob 
Ashley's in memoriam Kit Carson 
(opera) is based on observation of 
social interaction: the first, on the early 
social order of American Indians, and 
the latter on the type of interaction 
presented by an Army group under Kit 
Carson. One is musically similar to 
symphonic structure, the other to the 
traditional concept of opera. Each has 
one basic notational ground plan, 
chosen for its possibilities of geomet- 
rically expressing social phenomena. 
Thus, time and group activity are given 
as a circle in Crazy Horse. In Kit 
Carson, the sequence of “moments” 
and transference of action is notated by 
placing a grid of 81 vertical “moment” 
lines and eight horizontal spaces over 
charts of lines and points which rep- 
resent single  correlating events. 
“Moments” are not necessarily peri- 
odic; the performance proceeds from 
one “moment” to the next with some 
events and persons coming to the fore 
and others returning “downstage.” 
Events are the same or as closely related 
as possible, and may last any length of 
time except when interacting with other 
events. 
| 
Jelloman was premiered at the 
1965 ONCE Festival. The Jelloman is 
an excessive narcissist who moves 
through a world of mute activities. 


here were a number of other 

pieces at the 1965 ONCE 
Festival. Don Scavarda's Caterpillar 
combined images thrown onto a 
construct of grouped white cylinders 
with a tape describing the life and times 
of a caterpillar through the cacoon stage. 
At the stage of emergence, two new 
projectors flashed on with street scenes 
of Ann Arbor, particularly of Red”s 
Rite Spot, a popular restaurant. The 
piece ended with a large red sign 
flashing EAT. 
Richard Waters? My Piece was per- 
formed in slow motion behind a large 
plastic screen. Throughout the five 
parts of the work, performers lit candles 
and cigarettes, highlighting the semi- 
darkness. Two of the parts were titled: 
“But none of them has ever seen me in 
the nude” and “I gave my love a paper 
flower, and it died.” 
In Time on Time in Miracles, George 
Cacioppo continues his interest in 
subtle ways of deriving and notating 
new instrumental sounds, now applied 
to a larger instrumental framework. He 
is currently working on a composition 
with animal sounds. 
Gordon Mumma's The Dresden Inter- 
leaf (13 February 1945) In Memoriam, 
was performed between two of 
Mumma's Mographs. Mumma has 
coined the word cybersonic to describe 
aspects of his audio experimentation: “a 


Jelloman, by Mary Ashley, ONCE 
Festival, 1965, Photograph by 
Makepeace Tsao 
PECIA] 

Other characters stand for particular 
American types, some more degenerate 
than others, who wind up destroying 
each other. The soundtrack had songs 
by Roy Orbison and other entertain- 
ment. 

George Crevoshay, whose piece .pc 
was played at the 1965 Festival, came 
to Ann Arbor from Oberlin College 
with Larry Leitch. At Oberlin, 
Crevoshay and Leitch encountered a 
great deal of opposition in trying to 
organize avant-garde activities. Similar 
incidents have occurred at other col- 
leges and universities across the coun- 
try, resulting in a network of “under- 
ground” activities which receive little 
publicity or recognition. 


ROBERT ASHLEY 
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in memoriam Kit Carson, by Robert Ashley, notation grids of 81 moments 
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cybersonic procedure uses aspects 
(parameters) of a sound to reshape its 
own characteristics or determine char- 
acteristics of following sounds." Inter- 
leaf brings cybersonics into play to 
create a highly improvisatory live elec- 
tronic performance situation. 
Mr] 

The major event of the 1965 BANG ... 
BANG ... BANG Festival was Syn- 
thesis, а total-environment event 
dealing with war. The audience invol- 
untarily became part of a war theater 
instead of watching a theater piece. 
Synthesis was co-theater instead of the 
traditional audience/performance rela- 
tionships. 


colors: silver-black-white, 
red, white, and blue 

З manned aircraft. . . 

2 fighters. . . 

1 bomber 

2 drone aircraft that trans- 
cend the length of the 
ceiling (125 feet) 

1,000 slides prepared from 
back issues of popular mags 
and military manuals 

9 slide projectors 

2 movie projectors with 2nd 


ONCE Festival Program of 1965, a set of “baseball-type” cards 


3 navy recessitation units 

1 tank, 1 artillery piece, 

1 cargo parachute (84 ft. in 
diameter) 

20 gas masks, 40 home-made 
rifles 

4 magnetic tape-recorders 
1⁄2 ton of army and navy 
recruiting literature 

500 army fatigue caps given 
to the audience 

and god knows how much 
parachute cord-cable- 

wire etc. 

15 army cots, 1 red wagon, 
1 8-year old boy 

1 48-star American flag 

and other stuff too 
numerous to mention 


PAUSE 
by Carl Spelbring 


It took the entire sanitation department 
of Richmond, Va. four hours to clean 


up. 


CSS a S ЈЕ“, ~ ا‎ 

At the 1965 Theater Rally, ONCE pre- 
sented two large new works, Joy Road 
Interchange and Combination Wedding 
and Funeral. Joy Road Interchange 
was a series of lectures, each named in 
honor of one of the Judson dancers. 
Each dancer could substitute a dance of 
his own or take a role in the ONCE 
presentation. Every lecture was 
informally informative. In the fifth 
lecture, ONCE members making their 
first New York appearance were 
statistically introduced and placed in a 
plastic specimen case. Combination 
Wedding and Funeral certainly fits no 
categories. A man was married and the 
bride was buried. The action was 
straightforward; there was no trans- 
formation of the activities. In the 
transition from wedding to funeral, 
some unusual events did occur briefly. 
The performers had been previously 
instructed to continue regardless of 
what might happen, but a deep silence 
remained throughout the performance. 
Afterwards, ONCE members learned 
that the New York audience had drawn 
any number of philosophical and 
overwhelmingly psychological conclu- 
sions from Combination. 

The 1965 New York Theatre Rally 
provided a meeting-place for a large 
number of American performing groups. 
The great diversity of presentations 
pointed up the changes which have 
come about in considering who and 
what can be included in “theater.” 
Theater can be official drama (Beckett, 
lonesco, Albee and American Absurd 
Theater), | happenings (Kaprow, 


Oldenburg, Dine, Whitman), dance 
activities (Judson Company, Merce 
Cunningham, Kitty Hawk) theater 
pieces (Synthesis, the Space Theater), 
theatrical extension of concert situa- 


Notes by R. Carlyon and J. Bowie 
outline the material: "There was 
conflict and tension between 
conventional acceptance of air- 
craft as being mobile and active— 
Yet in synthesis, they were largely 
static and fixed...It was the sound 
transmitted that indicated a 
tremendous sense of mobility and 


ww training films 
projections onto all objects 
and personnel 

approx 100 persons took part 
used white mess uniforms, 
winter coats, 

scarfs, golushes, shades 

3 bicycles 

900 stuffed paper laundry 
bags dropped from ceiling 
and used for simulated 
fortification 


Combination Wedding & Funeral, by 
activity. It took 3 weeks and 12 Robert Ashley, New York Theater Ral- 
hours a day to make and re-make ly, 1965, Photograph by George Man- 
the tapes." upelli 
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tions (Variations IV and V, Megaton for 


William Burroughs, Public Opinion, 
Lecture from Sunday Performance), 
and public and household activities 
(Truck, most shorter verbal pieces, 
Yamday). It should be stressed once 
more, however, that no categories are 
fixed in theater, music, or dance, and 
naturally overlap. Activities spring 
from people's interests, which do not 
fall into tidy classifications. 


"Never mean the name." 
—Gertrude Stein 


he 1965 ONCE AGAIN Festi- 

val was held atop a city parking 
structure in the open air. The everyday 
atmosphere was continued by Un- 
marked Interchange, a piece done in 
the style of a drive-in movie theater. A 
twenty-foot scaffolding with sliding 
doors, louvers, and panels served 
simultaneously as a site for live events 
and as a large screen for the showing of 
an old Fred Astaire movie, Top Hat. 
The activities were intended to look as 
if they came from a film of the '30's, 
and were presented cyclically through- 
out the showing. Events were extended 


"Unmarked Interchange," a performance event atop an Ann Arbor parking 
structure, part of ONCE AGAIN 1965. Photographs by Makepeace Tsao. 


and elaborated during the performance 
by means of backstage cues and a 
walkie-talkie system. 

Unmarked Interchange again illus- 
trates the interest of the ONCE group in 
community creation and performance 
of works. Everyone contributed ideas 
and took the roles they *always wanted 
to do." 

Six of the (former) Judson dancers 
from New York presented A Concert 
for Ann Arbor at the festival. The huge 
performance area was bordered on 
three sides by the audience, and all the 
dances filled the space. Trisha Brown's 
Motor involved Miss Brown, a 
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A HISTORY OF ONCE 


Volkswagen, and a skateboard in a 
tense few minutes of concentrated 
action. Steve Paxton's Deposit used the 
parking structure's road space for the 
mysterious unfolding of a sinuous plas- 
tic assemblage that housed the dancer 
and his assistants, a night flare, and an 
unoccupied chair. 


The Festival concluded with a John 
Cage premiere, Talk I, which projected 
conversation among friends into the 
night air and over the town by means of 
electronic channelling and modifica- 
tion of voices. 
AS | 

The ONCE AGAIN production 
marked the first time that this Ann 
Arbor series failed to go in the red. This 
was due to the enormous seating 
capacity of the parking structure and 
increased local interest, rather than to 
an all-out drive for profit. The 
community spirit seems to flourish best 
where there is no commercialism. 
Many of the composers and performers 
we have discussed throughout this 
article do not support themselves 
chiefly by music-making. Music is a 
spare-time activity for them, as it can be 
for everybody. 


"Like most other composers, 
Schoenberg had more or less 
constant money problems. The 
thought arises whether these are 
not the true subject of music." 
John Cage 


[EE s GRE A o MU e ime. wm] 
PIECES YOU CAN DO AT HOME 


Mary Ashley: Hole (A Sculpture) Walk 
backwards all day Saturday 


Gordon Mumma: Four Part Music 
1. Doanything you want 
2. Doanything 
3. Anything 
4. Any 


Anon.: Early Morning Music 
TWEET 


Marianne Babitch: Making a Pecan Pie 
Make a pecan pie, singing the recipe 
to yourself all the while. 
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Harold Borkin 
George Manupelli 
Gordon Mumma 


THE ONCE GROUP with 


Mary Ashley 
Robert Askey, 4 
Caroline өне 
Milton: C Anne Wehrer 
Ann ds Еэ" Wehrer 


N , 
and the generous assistance of others Wy 


\ 


Trisha Brown Deborah Hay 
Lucinda Childs p Steve Paxton 
Alex Hay ' Robert Rauschenberg 


ЈА CONCERT, FOR. ANN ARBOR . 
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TALK 1 


John Cage — Speaker 
David Tudor — Sound System 


MAYNARD ST. PARKING STRUCTURE (top level) 


Poster for ONCE AGAIN 1965. Design p Mary "m 


Mark Slobin: Revolutions 
Play a piece at 16 RPM. Play it 
again, at 33 RPM. Play it again at 
45 RPM. Play it again at 78 RPM. 
Decide which way you like it 
most, and play it again for a friend. 


Frank Ettenberg: Barnacle 
A piece has concluded. Its com- 
poser may or not be in the audience. 
People are applauding. So stand 
up and bow to the audience. 
(realization, Univ.of Mich. 
10/11/65) 


Bob Sheff: Hum 
Hum is for anyone, anywhere, 
anytime. 
Hum is as good as music. 
Hum because it feels good. 
Hum is something else. 


Joe Babitch: Cognitive Dissonance 
With a group of friends, start sing- 
ing a song you like, each choosing 
his own song. See where it leads. 


Grant Fisher: Window Event 
On a stormy night, leave your 
window open. The next day give 
a party for all the things that get 
blown in. 


Dick Steiner: Optics 
I. Walking about the house with 
only one eye open, hold entertain- 
ing discussions with furniture; but 
you do all the talking. 
II. Walking about the house with 
only one eye open, don't answer. 
III. Walking about, sleep with 
talking eyes. 


Robert Cumming 


WORK. m AWS . 


Work for Saws 
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ROBERT CUMMING 


Broken Music Stand ‚ 9 GLAMORGAN CHURCH OF EHALARO GRAMMAR Sook, MOBIRE, АЧАТАЛМА 


Ice Table Shattered on Fieldstone 
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MUSIC STANDS WITH DIFFERENT FRAMES GLAMORGAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND GRAMMAR. StHoot; MELBOURNE; AUSTRALIA, ‘JULY, 1474. 


Music Stands with Different Frames 


Saws’ Ascent; Stumps Drop 
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Founds 


By Bern Porter 


50 


| V... a deluge of printed information 


that surrounds us Bern Porter takes just what 
he needs, extracting and transforming with 
frugality and grace. 

He is dubbed “the Charles Ives of 

American Letters" by his admiring fan club. 
And like Ives? music, Porter's art takes 

the irreconcilable, weaving cohesion and 
purpose and unity. 

Now at 70 years of age, Porter's life is as 
fascinating as his art. Born and raised in 
Maine, he holds a “down east," pragmatic 
view of life. Yet he came within the artistic 
orbit of the French and American Surrealists 
in the 30's and 40's and was the first in this 
country to publish the writings of Henry 
Miller. Porter's training and outlook is that 
of a physicist. He's worked on a number of 
government projects including the 
Manhattan Project which developed the 
atomic bomb. By the same token, he is 
fascinated with Wilhelm Reich's energy- 
collecting Orgone boxes, maintaining the 
only horizontal box at his home in Maine. 
Many of Porter's own books with art 

similar to that which is presented (and 
published in the early 70's) are still 
available, in addition to two Porter 
manifestos, / ve Left and The Last Acts of St. 
Fuck You. Also, Bern! Porter! Interview! 
has just been released by The Dog Ear Press. 
It is the first in-depth interview with Porter 
to appear and an opportunity to learn of this 
American original. The interview and many 
other titles are available from: The Maine 
Writers and Publishers Alliance, P.O. 

Box 143, S. Harpswell, Maine 04079. 
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will 


Reason 


Passion 


And Maybe 
You Won't 


.. Continue 
IT DEPENDS 


10 
to ask (exible portion 


before ; "D n 


1. Can | get good 
2. Will the people have natural facial color? E | = 
No green faces? * 


3. Will the background 
No blue grass? 
4. How easy 
5. Does it соте 
6. What 


Who 
Suppose 
Can І 
10. Can I 


D ON 


++} The OUTLOOK 
for CANNED MEAT 


1975 


These pieces are from a previously | = 
published book of Porter’s work entitled, | wwawWA 
Found Poems (Barton, Vermont: | w 
Something Else Press, 1972). | WN 
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Monument 
Series 


Coffin Monument 


1979 (front view) 
41"x25"x13" 
mixed media 


“Richard Newman is a graduate of 
Cranbrook Academy of Art and Cornell 
University. Since 1965 he has taught art at 
Bradford College in Bradford, Massachusetts. 
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y artistic activity represents the 
manner in which I seek psychic 
equilibrium. It serves the need to find a 
magic vessel, a sense of place, where I 
can dispose of fears and misgivings as 
well as store moments of joy and 
astonishment. 


(rear view) | "а а Coffin Monument 


(Ya view) 1 3 iino ME є š (side view) 


54 lightworks Quoted from: Photoworks, a printed portfolio by Richard Newman. 1979 


Ме people find my works threatening. 

They cannot accept the juxtaposition 

of incongruous elements. They find it dif- 

ficult to relinquish their familiar attitudes, 

perceptions of nature or beauty. As far 

as I am concerned, there is no singular 

scheme of nature which is right, 

ES RT normal, good. All that depends 

З Dece: N e on who is doing the perceiving. 
1841 ; NE ENG 4 | Nothing is absolute. 
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Funerary Cake 


1978 
32"x26"x26" 
mixed media 


Cruciform Sculpture 


1977 

QA view) 
42"х22"х11" 
mixed media 


Bird Monument 


1981 
17"x23"37" 
(rear view) 


Quoted from: The Bradford Review, Fall, 1977 lightworks 55 
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House ofthe Dead 


1977 (Y view) 


36"x37"x8" 


mixed media 
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edited and produced by 

Don Milliken 

You can't knock OR. Besides it's 
free (at least each current edi- 
tion). Every issue presents wha- 
tever Uncle Don feels like. Some 
are correspondence art antholo- 
gies, some are his own art. Take 
OR #38. It's 4 pages created 
from folding an actual dollar bill 
in half and stapling it to a cover. 
Don prefaces the issue saying, 
“Still think time is money? Hold 
onto this book; you'll have a little 
time on your hands." Rye, funny 
bits of gibberish that somehow 
make sense. Generally tiny in 
size, xerographic in production 
and potent in satire. Orworks, 


Box 411, Sunderland, Massa- 
chuetts 01375-0441. 
PRINTOUTS 

by Keith Rahmmings, 1981, 
Збрр. $2. 


A visual poet offers a wonderful 
survey of his typewriter construc- 
tions (some of which appeared in 
our issue 411/12). The man is 
proving that language is art. To 
get yours: Potes and Poets Press, 
301 Marked Tree Road, Need- 
ham, Massachusetts 02192. 


NIGHT CRAWLERZ 

by Barry Roth and Cary Loren, 
1981, 20pp. No price specified. 
More bits and pieces from the un- 
derside. Brutal collage and unbal- 
anced fragments of thought 
spewed out on its Xeroxed pages. 
This and more: Black Hole Re- 
cords, P.O. Box 19013, Detroit, 
Michigan 48219. 


NIGHT DIARY 

by Augusto Concato, 1981, 
24 pp. No price specified. 

This “dream of dreams" dangles 
and drags in convoluted mean- 
derings, the day into night—reali- 
ty into dream. Concato sees signs 
in all this. Per usual for this artist, 
svelte design but mostly text (in 
English and Italian). Available 
from Umbrella Associates, P.O. 
Box 3692, Glendale, California 
91201. 


Т» books, 


ALTERNATIVES 


IN PRINT 


records and publications noted in the 


Т: squibs are the proverbial labors of love. They 
are products of people who care enough to bring their 
information into the world. And, in doing so, the artists and 
editors of these works make this place a more vibrant, 


multi-directional and creative place to be. 


DooDa POSTAGE WORKS 
by E.F. Higgins, III 


The world of stamps beyond the 
latest 20-center flourishes. Artists 
are making their own postal-type 
stamps and within that arena Ed 
Higgins is a primemover. His 
highly collectible sheets of 16 
commemoratives (perforated, co- 
lor Xerox and 100% rag paper) 
are $32.@ postpaid. A mail artist 
series (two sheets of stamps in an 
edition-of 200) is $40. , signed and 
numbered. And, for all you high 
rollers, here’s your chance for 
philatelic fame: portraits by com- 
mission. Ed asks for an actual sit- 
ting (no photos). For $300. you 
get one 16” x 18” oil painting and 
20 sheets of stamps. Become a 
part of the World Post. Contact: 
E.F. Higgins, III, 153 Ludlow 
#6, New York, New York 
10000. 


DOLLARS: 
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LIFE AND DEATH 

A Non-narrative Narrative, by 
Jim Shaw, 1981. 60pp. 36. 
postpaid. 

The author's airbrushed pencil 
drawings featured in Lightworks 
#13 are included in this new book 
along with many others. The 
work, “starts with the twinkle in 
Dad's eye and ends with the grim 
reaper," says Shaw. What more is 
there? To order, contact: Jim 
Shaw, 1522 Micheltorena, #4, 
Los Angeles, California 90028. 


THE 8th INTERNATIONAL 
VIDEO EXCHANGE 
DIRECTORY 

1981, No price specified. 


Keep tuned to the independent al- 
ternatives in video. This directory 
lists artists, production centers, 
distribution outlets and more, as 
they exist across the world. More 
important work from the people 
who publish Video Guide. To 


connect: Satellite Video Exchange 
Society, 261 Powell Street, Van- 
couver, B.C. Canada. 


EL PORTAFOLIO 
Issues 1,2, & 3, 1979/80, 
16pp. each, No price specified. 


Each of these 3 numbers is by a 
different Spanish artist who 
draws comics. El Hortelano (#1) 
makes radioactive-looking fami- 
lies, perverted and distorted by 
their culture. Guillem Cifre (#2) 
has his characters vomitting 
newsprint and Roger (#3) uses 
Benday dots and cinematic se- 
quencing as his figures pass 
through empty, shadowy spaces. 
All are terrific! There is a sense of 
play that rekindles a pure enjoy- 
ment of comic illustration. Pro- 
duced by Joan Ramon, Real Free 
Press Foundation, Dirk Van 
Hasseltssteeg 25, Amsterdam, 
Holland. à 
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КЕЅЕАВСН 


Issues, 1,2, & 3, 1980/81, 
$2@ or all З for $5. 


It's mad...at the edge. Plenty of 
Burroughs and beyond. Music 
(industrial, electronic and post- 
punk) is a touchstone along with 
heavy-hitting politics and far- 
reaching sex. Creative, expansive 
and above all, provocative. A 
new book issue of RESearch fea- 
turing work by Burroughs, Gysin 
and Throbbing Gristle is due out 
soon. ($5.95 + .75 postage). 
Contact: RESearch, 20 Romolo 
B, San Francisco, California 
94133. 
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ART ALTERNATIVES IN PRINT 


LT. MURNAU 


45 r.p.m. record and book 48pp., 
1981, 10 D.M. 

A product of Llys Dana (Ra) and 
Vittore Baroni, the set is strident 
and art/punky. Self-proclaimed 
“homemade mythology”. The 
booklet is slap-dash collage in 
quickie reproduction by various 
“noisicians” and experimenters in 
vibrations of all frequencies. Re- 
cord offers a smorgasbord of 
vignettes in synthesized weird- 
ness and dissonance. Noodlings 
in angst with desperation and dis- 
junction as keynotes. Available 
from: Jacques Juin, AM Schútzen 
platz 191, D-2819 Riede, West 
Germany. 


SPHINX 

#12/13, 1981, 144pp. 17 D.M. 
Sphinx, Anatolie au Cafe de 
l'Aube and Le Point d’ Ironie are 
three European new wave/fan- 
zine/mail art periodicals all rolled 
into one special issue of Sphinx. It 
adds up to plenty of reproductions 
of high impact collage, rubber 
stamp and xerography. It's not 
that the art is so good, but that this 
fascinating communiction and 
exhange goes forward. Crude, 
exuberant, fanatical: Art trying to 
wiggie off the page. Also from 
Jacques Juin (at the above 
address). 
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GEGENSCHEIN/Et Alia 


factotum: Phil Demise, Send your 
dubloons for brainstorms in the 
reflections. 


To wit: Gegenschien 16/17/18 
(1979) It makes a big issue out of 
Tristan Tzara's "Approximate 
Man," the poetry of Kenneth 
Patchen and Dick Higgins, plus 
Opal Nations” “Time Spectrum," 
an epic poem/assignation of color 
to time. Not to forget the warped 
magnificence of Bruce Hutchin- 
son's bizarre creature drawings. 
And more. $6. 


Brainard-Freeman Notebooks 
(Gegenschein 11/12) 1975 

It's half Joe. His droll and funny 
drawings and commentary make 
the obvious seem like something 
we missed. Half Freeman who of- 
fers a lot of figure studies. A little 
heavy on the art school day- 
dreams. As the artist notes, “tele- 
vision is the brain that does this." 
$10. 


12 oversize postcards, by Phil 
Demise and Bitty O'Sullivan. 
Despondency in desperation. 


Didus and the Fabulous Masca- 
renes, 45 r.p.m. record, X-tinct 
Records. Lee Hazelwood’s 
"These Boots Are Made for 
Walking" b/w “So & So". The 
first side is Nancy Sinatra's hit re- 
done in warp drive. The second; 
full of organ swells with lyrics 
asking the perennial questions, 
*So? So what?" $5. 

Available from: Gegenschein, 
111 Third Avenue #12, New 
York, New York 10003. 


DIRTY RAINS 
by Endre Tót, 1977, 20pp. 

No price specified. 

This all visual chapbook docu- 
ments an exhibition of Töt’s art. It 
is a series of pornographic photo- 
graphs on to which he has typed 
funny captions and diagonal slash 


ЈЕ marks to resemble falling rain. As 


Tót himself might say, “I’m glad 
humor is sprinkled across this 


steamy sex." This and other items 
published by Edition Sellem, Ar- 
chive of Experimental and Margi- 
nal Art, Fack 7 221 01, Lund, 
Sweden. 


SOURCE OF INVENTION 


edited by Carl Heyward, 1980, 
circa 125 pp., with inserts. 
Well-heeled afficionados of xe- 
rography take note. Here's yet 
another anthological paean to this 
instantaneous and ever-growing 
art medium. Source of Invention 
is a limited edition (200 copies) 
hard-bound book with actual xe- 
rography along with statements 
by its artist/contributers. Spun 
from a 1979 exhibition at San 
Jose's Union Gallery, the outlook 
is punky and political (now every- 
one can). Among some rather me- 
diocre work and commentary 
there is the stunning and beauti- 
ful. Not the first of its kind, nor 
the last. Part of a good effort. 
Used to be fifty, now $100. plus 
postage. Write Carl Heyward, 
Immediate Graphics, 2839 Stein- 
er Street, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia 94123. 


JANUARY IS ALIEN 
REGISTRATION MONTH 


NUCLEAR PUP 


by C.B. Murphy, $6.75 each 


Murphy draws creatures that 
swarm, jump and ooze across his 
pages. Whimsical, funny works. 
Monsters rendered harmless .by 
the directness and naiveté of their 
presentation. Available from: 
Zoographico Press, 29 W. Hub- 
bard, Chicago, Illinois 60610. 


POETS ON PHOTOGRAPHY 


edited by Mark Melnicove, 1981, 
108pp. $9.95 

Image-wise this book shows up as 
a bunch of collaged goofiness. 
Bits of '40's and '50's camera ads 
and camera instructions. Sand- 
wiched in (and obscured) is a ple- 
thora of poetry with authors 


ranging from Yoko Ono to Gerald 
Malanga to Edgar Lee Masters. 
Trouble: Subject blur. Orto quote 
one poet in the book, “In a flash I 
understand how poems are unlike 
photographs." Contact: The 
Maine Writers & Publishers Al- 
liance, P.O. Box 143, S. Harps- 
well, Maine 04079. 


OVO MAGAZINE 


Volume 10, Number 40/41, 1981, 
72pp. $4. (Canadian) 


It's mainstream and dedicated to 
the prospect of photography as a 
means of communication and so- 
cial improvement. No slick cam- 
era ads and smiley models with 
big breasts. This issue documents 
work by “The Photo League,” an 
American membership organi- 
zation of the '30's and '50's. His- 
tory and critical thought in addi- 
tion to finely printed photo- 
graphs. All from the Canadian 
perspective. Subscriptions and 
back issues: OVO Magazine, 307 
rue Ste. Catherine ouest, Local 
300, Montréal, Québec, Canada 
H2X 2A3. 


TROUBLE IN PARADISE 


Narrative Images of Zuleyka 
Benitez, 1980, 56pp. $9. + .70 
postage. 


It's a book of pencil drawing re- 
productions with a frozen, maca- 
bre and distant feel. The author, 
we are told, shares much with the 
iki (translation: decadent) paint- 
ers of 19th Century Japan. How- 
ever, her subjects are mainly 
modern and Western types. Be- 
nitez gives us a man's body on an 
examination table next to a ven- 
triloquist holding a telephone re- 
ceiver to the ear of his dummy, all 
behind a scrim of dancing, laugh- 
ing skeletons. The artist, who is 
Panamanian by birth, draws with 
facility and realistically. Her art 
blends Magritte and National 
Geographic within a silent, 


empty-feeling world. Order from: 
Lost Road Publishers, P.O. Box 
11143, San Francisco, California 
94101. 
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Mail Art Kit 
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sheer numbers 


2000 Antwerpen, Belgium 


mails growS not only in 


but also in sophistication as to how the 


work 15 regarded and preserved. 
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Edgardo-Antonio Vigo 
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Unità 
nità 1257 by Faith Heisler 


Excerpt from 1980 Yearbook 
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М... the mail art cosmos, 
Mohammed is one fascinating; enig- 
matic subsystem. a “center of re- 
stricted communication C Mohammed 
acts as à transmitter of information and 
art — à kind of switchboard for 
images predicated upon à prescribed 
set of rules. 

Here's how it works: An artist might 
have a message or an image s/he 
wishes to dispatch. In order to do SO 


copies are made, two stay at the 
Center, another is sent to the Jean 
Brown Archive in Massachusetts. 
Each message or image 1$ numbered 


and labelled as a «Unitá" by 
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Unità 
nità 827 by Angelika Schmidt 


Well over a thousand original messages 
have been sent via Mohammed over a 
three year period. Exactly who created 
the images and where they have been 
directed 18 scrupulously recorded and 
published ina yearbook. And it is 
through the yearbook that one senses 
the depth and commitment of the 


Mohammed as a system, concept and 
center Was created by Plinio Mesciulam 


These days the Center has slowed 
transmissions from 40 per month to 4. 
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